WAR

alight, than as if they were venting their natural
pugnacity on their fellow-countrymen instead of the
enemy. MacDonald was never one of these. He was
a moderate, exhorting extremists. But he could not
express himself in a vacuum. Inevitably, and properly,
he addressed his audience in the language which it would
understand. And, after all, was it not his first duty, as he
saw it, to sustain the courage of his own people, that
infinitesimal fraction of the nation which, in whatever
diversity of philosophy, was united in the determination
to continue to think the thoughts of peace? How could
he hold the scales even? It is well indeed that he did not.
A multitude of counsellors, ranging from the most
selfless patriot to the most cynical adventurer, urged the
nation to ever greater sacrifices. His suspect accents
would be lost in that swelling chorus. Did he not
serve his generation better by rendering audible at times
the still, small voice of reason? He knew, of course, that
if every one, like most of those who thought with him,
had stood aloof, the nation would have been destroyed.
But of that there was no danger, and accordingly it was
not only defensible, it was imperative, he believed, that
amidst the slaughter there should be some few who
were striving for the speediest possible coming of the
most permanent possible peace. This was his infinitely
arduous war service, for which service of any more
accepted brand must have incapacitated him. We have
seen the peace come that he fought against, we live in
the world it has bred. Are we ready to say that he was

wrong?

*******

Inevitably he was not altogether comfortable in the
LL.P. Once he was in a minority in the Labour Party,
the I.L.P. had provided the obvious alternative platform,
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